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SELF-INDULGENCE; 


a tale of the nineteenth century. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
continued. 

He held out his hand to Donneraile, 
and said with a hollow voice, which he 
intended should be cheerful, but which 
that very endeavour only rendered 
more touching, “Come hither my dear 
friend; I am happier this morning, 
than I have been for a long time ; you 
will laugh perhaps when I tell you, 
from what this sensation pricipal- 
ly arises; nevertheless it is true. A 
dream has occasioned my gleam of 
joy; yet, why should you laugh, or 
why should I blush to say so; is not 
life itself a dream—happy those whose 
dreams are sweet—mine, alas! have 
seldom been so. But last night, my 
friend, I saw my Elliane; I saw her 
blooming as she was, the day on which 
they tore her from me. 


Donneraile thought, that something 
of the wandering nature of derange- 
ment shone in the comte de Mori- 
enne’s eyes, as he detailed his dream ; 
yet the character of the man, and of 
his nation, was of the enthusiastic 
kind, which might well give birth to 
such flights of imagination, without 
any dereliction of reason. Donneraile 
felt, therefore, some portion of that 
flame which animated the languid 
frame of his mind, and gave the best 
value that can be given toa wounded 
heart, namely, a tear of sympathy. 


The comte de Morienne told his 
friend, that he was so well, he would 
go down stairs; and that he intended 
to breathe the fresh air of heaven. 
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“ Tam sure it will relieve me,” add- 
ed he; “a longer confinement will not 
amend my health; and it is so very 
painful to my feelings, that for the 
short time I have to exist, itwere cruel 
to deny me this small gratification.” 


Donneraile pressed his hand in to- 
ken of consent, to that which he could 


' not reply to by words; and descending 
| to the room below, waited his friend’s 


arrival, 


bead 
In the mean time he requested Col 


rissande to sing one of those airs to he 

harp, which she had hitherto only war- 
bled without accompanyment, and at a 
distance from her house, lest she 
should disturb the comte de Morienne. 


“ To-dav.” said Donnersile, I think 
him much better; and ix will surely 
soothe and delight him, to hear your 
soft melodious voice.” 


“ Do you think so?” said she, TI shall 
then have double pleasure in singing.” 


Having tuned her harp, and struck 
afew chords, she sung some old ro- 
mances, of beautiful and touching sim- 
plicity. At length, she had just fin- 
ished the last stanza of the following 
song, 


Amiable passion, delice de monceeur, 

Je m’abandonne a toi tu fais tout mon bon- 
heur; 

Malhieureux quite crains plus malheureux 
encore 

Ceuz qui tes bien faits, les plaisirs ignore— 


when the comte de Morienne’s servant 
rushed into the room, and, with a ter- 
rified air, called to Donneraile to come 
directly to his master, who was dying. 








He had indeed swooned, but soon 
necovered, and the first words he ut- 
tered, were, 


“ Where is she ?” 


“ Who, my dear friend ?” asked-Don- 
neraile. 


“ The heavenly one that called me 


to her—she, whom I saw in my 


dream.” 


Donneraile endeavoured to tranquel- 
lize him. 


“ But,” he replied, * Oh! how cruel, 
to treat that as an-illusion, which I 
heard even now. Oh! never to be for- 
gotten sounds—words which I myself 
composed in the days of bliss.” 


And he repeated those which Coris- 
sande had just sung. 


Donneraile tnrned pale; he feared 
she was indeed his long lost love. 


%“ Some strange, some fortunate mys- 
’ said he, “ perhaps awaits your 
presence, only to be discovered; but 
he trembled lest his words should 
prove true. 


tery,’ 


“Come below,’? added he, “the 
fresh air will dissipate these sombre 
thoughts; or if, indeed, any unforeseen 
event should have — —” 


He waited not to finish his speech ; 
indeed the comte de Morienne did not 
give him time; for, as if making an y 
effort to master his feelings, he walked 
quickly past Donneraile, and was, in a’ 
fewmoments, within sight of Coris« 
sane, . 
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He uttered a faint groan, he gasped, 
but could not speak. 


Corissande flew to him. 


*¢ De Beaufort,” cried she, “is it in- 
deed you;” and falling in his arms, she 
burst into a passion of tears. é 


Donneraile, who had witnessed this 
scene, stood in a state, almost as im- 
moveable as that of his friend. Sur- 
prise, fear, and pleasure, alternately 
swayed his mind: but he was soon re- 
lieved, in some degree, ffom his agi- 
tation, by hearing comte de Morienne 


say; 
«“ Ah! Corissande, last fower of that 


been removed to heaven! by what 
chance do my eyes once more behold 
the sister of my sainted Elliane ?” 


“Oh! my dear de Beaufort,” re- 
iurned Corissande, “ ’tis too long a na- 
rative, and attended with too many 


painful recollections to inform you of, | 
n this first moment of our mecting; | 


suffice it to say, the same man who 
liberated you from prison, brought me 


} 
hither, gave me to the care of my f[os- | 


ter father, the good Pierre, who has 
indeed been a father to me. 
of this hereafter. 


But more 
Oh, ever dear de 
Beaufort, tell me of yourself; of your 
health. 
should have passed so many days un- 


der the same roof with one so very | 
dear, and not have hat some secret | 


warning of his being near me; 


neighbours to assist in bearing you 
‘rom your carriage; and since that 
time the change of your name com- 
pletely prevented my having any sus- 
picion of the happy reality.” 


Where was my heart, that I | 


vas it | 
not strangely unfortunate, that while | 
you were conveyed into the house, I | 
had ran another way to send some | 
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“Oh, yes! let me still say so,” re- 


turned Corissande; “the bitter pang 
is past; it is not heaven’s design, that 
our pilgrimage on earth, should for 
ever be over rocky ways. Let the 
flowers which now spring up in your 
path, not be disregarded; see in me a 
a poor forsaken one, who has no pro- 
tector, and be indeed to me a brother.” 


“ Happy !” repeated the comte, 
“ Alas ‘” 


The comte de Beaufort pressed her 
to his heart. Silettce spoke a more 
expressive language than his lips 

could utter, 





e interest which this scene excit- 
| 

raile ; but it was mixed with the 
| pangs of jealousy. 
ing, he beheld the 
his wishes. 


In this meet- 
destruction of 
The mystery was com- 
| pletely done away 

| the birth . and 
sande, and which had nourished vain 


hopes of, he knew not what. To mar- 


‘ , , ‘ed was powerful in the breast of Don- | 
family, which I thought had long since 


° ‘ 
which hung over | _. : 
/ : ‘ _ | said he, as he kissed her hand, and bade 
Ssiiuation- ¢ 1S- , i ‘ 

aioe. © Orls- | her adieu, “for I have need of his 





(who could have listened for ever to 
the theme) as being endowed with 
every good and amiable quality, that 
can adorn human nature, 


Sweeter than the sound of seraph’s 
harp, did these praises sound in the 
ear of Corissande, whose heart echoed 
every one of them. When the first 
unexpected bliss of meeting. again, 
with any thing that had been allied to 
his own lost treasure subsided, the 
comte de Beaufort relapsed into deep- 
er dejection ; the wounds of his heart 
were opened. afresh, and his own 
wretchedness was the prominent fea- 
ture in his mind, 


Faint and exhausted, he was obliged 
to desist from conversing with Coris- 
sande, much sooner than he wished, 
and again return to his couch, 


“ Would that Donneraile were here,” 


soothing kindness; Oh! much need ; 


/and, besides, I have some busines of 


ry, was a scheme that had never once | 


entered his head; -or if it had, he had | 
dismissed with horror; but even now | 


that it again obtruded itself upon him, 
' it came attended with doubts and difi- 


| painful to his affections. 


Vv hatmore natural, than thatthe comte 
de Beaufort should touch the heart of 
Covissande, and that he should find in 
her the prototype of his lost Eliiane.” 


Donneraile left the comte de Beau- 
fort, and Corrissande, to weep over 
their past misfortunes; and while he 
| unconsciously took the road to Jeanne- 
| ton’s cottage, the comte de Beaufort re- 
| Jated to Corissande the progress of his 
acquaintance with Donneraile ; and in 
| all the partial colouring of friendship 
represented him to bis fair auditor; 


consequence to impart to him,” 


“] will go in search of him,” replied 
Corissande, as she left the Chamber, 


| and flew to do so, 
| culties, humiliating to his pride, and | 


For some time her search was vain ; 
when returning through the hazle 


| copse that joined the orchard, she 





| 
| 


heard voices, and before she could per- 
ceive from whom they proceeded, 
some words of fervent blessings, and 


‘ , . 
vows of everlasting attachment and 


gratitude met her ears; when, on turn- 
ing a sharp corner of the wood, she 
beheld Donneoraile standing close by 
her, and a young peasant on his knees, 
thanking him in the most vehement 
languase for some benefit he appeared. 
to have conferred upon him. 


to be continued, 








DESCRIPTION OF THE KREMLIN OF 
MOSCOW. 


By a Recent Traveller. 


The Kremlin is above all other pla- 
ces in Moscow, most worthy a travel- 
ler’s notice. It was our evening walk, 
whenever we could escape the engage- 
ment of society. The view it affords 
of che city, surpasses every other, both 
in singularity and splendour; especial- 
ly from St Ivan’s tewer. This fortress 
is surrounded on all sides with walls, 
towers, and a rampart, and stuffed full 
of domes and steeples, The appear- 
ance differs in every point of view, on 
account of the strange irregularity in 
the edifice it contains Entering it by 
the arch portal, painted red, called the 
Holy Gate, persons of every descrip- 
tion are compelled to walk bare-head- 
ed near ahundred paces, This gate 
is on the south side facing the quarter 
of the shops. 
a bridge across the fome which sur- 
rounds the walls, 


The approach of it is by 


The great bell of Moscow, known to 
be the largest ever founded, is in a deep 
pit in the midst of the Kremlin. The 
history of its fallis a fable ; and as wri- 
ters are accustomed to copy each oth 
er, the story continues to be propaga- 
ted. The fact is, the bell remains in 
the place where it was originally cast. 
It never was suspended; the Russians 
might as well attempt to suspend a 
first-rate line of battle ship, with all its 
guns and stores. A fire took place in 
the Kremlin; the flames of which 
caught the building erected over the 
pit in which the bell yet remained; in 
consequence of which the metal became 
hot; and water thrown to extinguish 
the fire fell upon the bell, causing the 
fracture which has taken place 


On festival days, the peasants visit 
the bell as they would a church, consid- 





ering it an actjof devotion; and they 
cross themselves as they descend and 
ascend the steps. ‘The bottom of the 
pit is covered by water, mud, and large 
pieces of timber, which, added to the 
darkness, renders it always an unplea- 
sant and unwholsome place, in addi- 
tion to the danger arising from the 
steps which lead to the bottom. I went 
frequently there, in order to ascertain 
the dimensions of the bell with exact- 
ness. The circumference obtained 
was 67 feet and 4 inches; which al- 
lows a diameter of 22 feet 5 inches, 
and 1-3o0f aninch. The perpendicu- 
lar height from the top of the bell, cor- 
responded exactly with the statement 
of Hanway, namely, 21 feet 4 1-2 inch- 
es. In the stoutest part, that in which 
it should have received the blow of the 
hammer, its thickness equalled 23 
inches. The weight of this enormous 
mass ‘of metal has been computed to 
be 442,772Ibs. which, if valued at 3s 
|a pound, amounts to 66,5661. ‘és. lying 
unemployed, and of no use to any one. 





The Great Gun, which is also among 
the wonders of the Kremlin, I measur- 
ed with the less facility, being al- 
ways interrupted by the centinels ; one 
of whom pointed his bayonet at me, 
and threatened to stab me if I persist- 
ed in my intention; yet, by walking 
its length, I found it equal to 18 and 
1-2 feet; and its diameter may be 
guessed, when it is known that 
it will admit a man sitting upright 
in its callibre. It is, moreover, ten 
inches thick. This gun is kept mere- 
ly for ostentation and never used — 
Notwithstanding the neglect it has ex- 
experienced, it remains in good order, 
without injury. It was cast in 1694. 
Near it are placed some artillery of 
less callibre, but of very extraordinary 
length. 





It was with the greatest difficulty 1 















succceded in obtaining a view of the 
interior of the Kremlin, containing the 
ancient palace ofthe Czars. The im- 
perial treasure is now in cases round 
the walls of the upper apartments of 
the palace ; the approach to which is 
by a stone staircase, memorable for 
massacres committed there by the 
Strelizes, during the mutiny excited 
by the sister of Peter the Great. We 
ascended by this memorable staircase, 
to the Imperial Treasury. It contains 
very little worth notice. Ifabits of 
ceremony, worn by the sovereigns of 
Russia at their coronation, and other 
costly embroidered robes thickly stud. 
ded with gems and pearls, occupied 
the principal cabinet, and appeared to 
constitute its chiefornaments. Among 
a number of such dresses wasa vest, 
twelve yards in length, worn by Cathe- 
rine the Second. It was supported by 
twelve chamberlains at her coronation. 
The custom of amassing and exhibit- 
ing splendid attire characterized the 
Russians in times of their earliest po- 
tentates. 


The crowns of conquered kingdoms 
are exhibited at the Treasury. We 
saw those of Casan, of Siberia, of As- 
tracan, and of Crimea. The last, from 
its simplicity, and the circumstances 
connected with its history, excited the 
most interest. It was totally destitute 
of ornament, affording a remarkable 
contrast to the lavish store of riches 
seen on all the objects around it, and 
emblematical of the simplicity and vir- 
tue of the people from whom it had 
been plundered. Its form is very an- 
cient, and resembled that usually giv- 
en by painters to our English Alfred. 


|The part of the Treasury containing 


the most valuable objects, is thet in 
which the crowns of the Russian sove- 
reigns are deposited. @® 


-ontinued, 
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REMARKABLE ADVENTURES OF A 
FRENCH OFFICER. 

On the road from Metz to Treves, 
there is on the frontiers of France an 
unfrequented inn, which stands alone. 
A French officer travelling on horse- 
back that way in 1786, accompanied by 
one servant only, had occasion te stop 
for some time. His servant led the 
horse intothe stable. The officer was 


conducted into a room. mean while 


On the servant’s return from the sta- 
ble, they were remarking to each oth- 
er the wild looks of the inkeeper, and 
the general disorder which appeared 
in every part of the house. While 
they were making many conjectures 
on the subject, they heard a strange 
noise in the stable. The horses could 
not be kept quiet and their repeated 
neighings and striking out on the 
ground with their feet, occasioned the 
genticman’s servant to inquire into the 
matter He returned quite pale and 
frightened, telling his master that one 
of their horses had beat up part of the 
pavement, and discovered the hand of 
a dead body. The officer finding they 
were in danger, determined to trust to 


his arms, and his servant vowed to as- | 


sist him to the last drop of his blood. 


Bye and bye the servant maid came 
into the chamber to lay thecloth. The 
officer put some questions to her, to 
which she made no answer; but he 
could observe the tear start from her 
eyes, yet neither his entreaties nor his 
threats could prevail on her to explain ; 
his servant joined in beseeching her, 
when she made signs that they should 
not eat any of the victuals which were 
to be put on the table. A minute after 
the innkeeper entered with the sup- 
per, which he placed on the table, in- 
viting the stuangers to partake, but 
they excused themselves on different 
pretences. The host became importu- 
gate, and they remained obstinate ; on 
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which he left the room, and returned 
accompanied by three men of an as- 
pect as terrific as his own, who gave 
‘hem to understand that they must 
eat. The offcer and his faithful ser- 
vant made no other answer than by 
vlowing out the brains of the two as- 
sassins who were nearest them; the 
two others took to their heels imme- 
diately ; the conquerors pursued them 
out of the inn, and after barricading 





| the doors, they returned to the room, 

where they sat up until day, keeping 
| their fire arms loaded in case of anas- 
sault. This precaution was necessary, 
as at about the middle of the night they 
could distinguish the voices of several 
persons, who endeavoured to break 
open the doors. On this zhey went to 
the place of attack. The villains had 
effected a breach through which the 
most hardy of them attempted to en- 
ter, but was immediately dispatched: 
the others, more cautious, took some 
time to consider, during which the of- 
ficer and his servant saluted them with 
repeated discharges of their pieces, 
by which one of them was killed, and 





the others terribly wounded, as ap- 
| peared by the quantities of blood which 
| fell from them during their flight. Af- 
ter this the travellers remained unmo- 
lested for the rest of the night; by 
break of day they mounted their hors- 
es, and took a bye road; as soon as 
they arrived at Treves, they gave an 
account of the whole affair, and the rest 
of the villains were secured. 
—+— 


Extract of aletier from an officer at Malta’ 


We have just returned to this place 
from Tunis, whither we carried 70,000 
dollars from Sicily, as the ransom of 
the slaves of that nation. We next 
proceeded to Tripoli, the Bashaw of 
which having learned that his unjusti- 
fiable conduct towards the Spaniards 
, bad been retaliated by the imprison- 








ment of his minister at Cadiz, procced- 
ed to apprehend every Spaniard in 
Tripoli. This ferocious barbarian is 
at war with the Bedouin Arabs, by 
whom he has been defeated. Sus- 
pecting his courtiers of treachery, in 
corresponding with the enemy, he in- 
vited forty of them to an entertain- 
ment, in the middle of which, upon a 
signal given, a guard rushed in, seized 
the guests, and bound them, when this 
monster ordered twenty-five tobe heck- 
edto pieces, and himself cutthe throats 
of the remaining fifteen. He has like- 
wise murdered his father, and banish- 
ed his elder brother; and knowing the 
abhorrence in which hc is held, when- 
ever he quits the city on an airing, 
he carries 200,000 pounds with him, 
lest an insurrection should take place 
among the citizens, and his return be 
obstructed. 


MADEMOISELLE BONMERE, 

This lady’s father and mother, havy- 
ing been guilty of some state crime, 
were imprisoned for life, but indulged 
with possessing one another’s compa- 
ny. Mademoiselle Bonmere, born un- 
der this durence, lived till the 35th 
year of her age, and could scarce have 
been said to have seen day light. ‘The 
death of her very learned and ingenious 
parents, which happened within a few 
days of each other, gave her liberty, 
but deprived her of the only two 
friends, or even acquaintances, she had 
in the world, excepting those hard be- 
ings who are entrusted with the care 
of prisoners. ‘Thus turned into the 
world without money, friends, or prac- 
tical knowledge, though excellently in- 
structed in the theory; she determin- 


‘ed toavail herself of rather a mascu- 


line form, and hard features, and ap- 
peared in man’s apparel in which she 
entered as a private soldier in a regi- 


ment of foot, and gaye so many instan- 








ces of personal bravery, as well as in- 
tegrity, that she obtained the employ- 
ment of adjutant and paymaster of the 
corps. 


She wrote memoirs of her own 


times, which we believe were never | 


printed; but Mrs. Thicknesse, who 
had seen them in M&\S, speaks of them 
in the highest style of encomium. 





Died on board the U. S. frigate 
Constitution at sea, 28th January, of 
wounds received in the action with the 
Java, Lieut. John Cushing Alwyn, of 
the U S. Navy. He entered the ser- 
vice about the time war was declared, 
as a sailing master, and was promoted 
to a licutenancy for his gallant conduct 
in the action with the Guerriere. He 
was an oflicer of great merit, much es- 
teemed by all who. had the pleasure of 
his acquaintance. In his death, our 
country has suffered a great loss; his 
friends a painful deprivation. He had 
seen much of the world, and improved 
his opportunities of observation—pos- 
sessed a strong mind, with great be- 
.evolence of disposition. 


fin the action with the Guerriere he 
stood on an elevated situation by the 
side of his brave comrades Morris and 
Bush, at the time the two vessels came 
in contact, and was wounded in the left 
In the 
late action he commanded the forecas- 


shoulder with a musket ball. 


tle division, and his bravery, and mark- 
ed coolness throughout the contest, 
gained him the admiration of his com- 


mandery and all who had an opportuni | 


ty of witnessing him. When boarders 


were Called upon to repel boarders, he | 
| 
mounted the quarter deck hammock | 


cloths, and, in the act of firing his pis- 


tol at the enemy, he received a bail | 
through the same shoulder. Notwith- | 


standing the serious nature of his 
wound, he continued at his post until 
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the enemy had struck; and even then 


; did not make known to the surgeon 
' . . 
i his own situation, nor until all the 


wounded had been dressed. His zeal 
and courage did not forsake him in his 
last moments: for a few days after the 
action, although labouring under con- 
' siderable debility, and the most excru- 
ciating pain, he left his a room, and 
repaired to quarters, when an engage- 
ment was expected with a ship, which 
afterwards proved to be the Hornet. 
He bore his pain with great and unu- 
, sual fortitude, and expired without a 
groan. 


‘A dauniless soul erect, who smiled on 
death.” 
ESSAY ON LYING, 

Philosophers and reyolutionists, as 
well as periodical writers, are continu- 
ally complaining, and sometimes with 
tears in their eyes, of an inveterate ad- 
herence to received opinions, and of 
the unconquerable power of prejudice. 
So fully am I convinced of its force, I 
can hardly persuade myself to publish 
an essay in defence of lying, notwith- 
standing the beneficial effects of this 
polite practice must be obviously appa- 
rent to every unprejudiced mind; and 
I should probably, at this moment 
shrink from the task, if I did not icel 





myself authorized to practice on my 
own theory, and absolutely disclaim 
every sentiment, which this essay con- 


tains. 


In treating of this subject, T shall 
| not content myself with a justification 
'of that species of falsehood merely, 
sada denominated wete lies; an 
extravagant represe ntation, net intend- 
ied to be credited. No one certainly 
‘of the least degree of liberality can 
censure a practice so innocent, and, at 
‘the same time so cmusing 


farther, 


thousand other lies, told every day, 
with a serious intention to be believed, 
equally justifiable. 


When I hear a young lady, about 
fifteen minutes after I have entered a 
house, come down the chamber stairs, 
see her smooth down the long sleeves 
of a clean loose gown, as she enters the 
room; and then hear her say she did 
not know any body was there, or she 
would not been looking quite so bad ; 
though I easily discern her intention 
to deceive, I cannot but applaud it, be- 
cause she discovers by this artifice, a 
degree of laudable ambition. 


When [ask a man fora debt of five 
| dollars, and he tells me, he has just had 
to pay fifty where he was bound for 
an absconding neighbour; though f 
very well know, he never had ten, at 
any one time, in his life, I readily par- 
don the falsehood, because, I find, my 
debtor knows humanity isa virtue, and 
has a very proper abhorrence of a jail. 


When a friend solicits the loan of « 
dollar to pay his club at a pleasure par- 











I will yo | 


I will maintain, there are a 


ty, and informs me he left his loose 
| cash at his lodgings, when he chang 
| ed his apparel; though I am confident 
| he has not changed an article of his 
| dress. for a fortnight, I more readily 
Jend him the money, because I per- 
ceive my friend very well knows a man 
ought to change his dress when he 


goes into company. 


Such lies as those I have enumerat- 


ed every unprejudiced mind must rec- 


dily approve aud encourage. For an- 
other class, more numerous, and [ 
may add, more important than any yet 
mentioned, we are indebted to the in- 
genuity of those agreeable gentlemen 
usuaally denominated menof the world, 
| What should we think of the ence- 


eotcs of these pleasing rcnulemen, 


> 


they were confined to a dry cewil « 
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fact! I allude more particularly to the | that their organs were capable of pro- 
narrations of those occurretices, in ducing other sounds than those of 


which these gentlemen 


were immediately concerned. Are We 


ot indebtcd for the. wonderful, the | 


strange, the passing strange,” in these 
narratives to a prosaic fiction andlicense 
rarely surpassed by poetic frenzy? 
Would any man in his senses, be so 
stupid as to curtail his own amusement, 
by abridging the fancy and the powers 
ofhis entertainer ? We are pleased with 
their anecdotes and representations ; 
not because we believe them, but be- 


cause, like poetry, they discver inven- | 


tion ; and, if any one is so superstitious 
as to condemn, because they are lies, 
I hope he will be condemned to hear 
nothing but dull plain truth as long as 
he lives. 

If we consider the various pursuits 
in which men are engaged; state how 
the most active are employed ; and sum 
up their different merits, this conclu 
sion may be made: that, take them in 
general, they are seldom so much, and 
never so nobly and innocently employ- 
ed, asthe man who passes his life in 
literary ease, and is by the world called 
idie. Trade debases the mind. Its 
only recommendation is, that it fur- 
Men 


are always discontented,and one whohas 


nishes the means of subsistence. 


spent all his dsys in literature, may, 
through ignorance, wish, at a late pe- 
riod of existence. that he had followed 
some business: but no man, who has 
secn what business is, and abandons 
it for literature, will, at any time of 
life, desire to return to it. 
MUSIC, 

Every being presently discovers 
those faculties with which nature has 
endowed it. The least elevation or de- 
pression of voice must have, neeessari- 
jv, made the first race of men perceive 


themselves | 








ee 
_ 


speech, and that singing was as natural 
tothem as speaking. A little more 
experience must have shown them, 
that metals and all other bodies, when 
struck, and disposed in a certain man- 
ner, produced also sounds. Lastly, it 
must have reguired some considerable 
time to idler that the intestines, 
when dried and properly prepared, 
were also sonorous. The present mu- 
sical instruments, have therefore, been 
successively invented. And who 
knows how many others may here- 
after be produced! The tones that 
are drawn from china, glass, wood and 
even straw, were almost unknown until 
the present age, 


Most of the pleasurable diversions 
have a tendency, when pursued with ar- 
dour, not only to relax but to enervate 
the mind. They indispose for manly 
virtue, and introduce a tenderness ill 
suited toencounter the usual asperities 
of life. 
it sweetly sooths the sense of hearing, 
touches the soul, and elevates and re- 
fines its nature. Conducted by phi- 
losophy, it is able to inspire the noblest 


But the study of music, while | 





} 


j 
j 
| 
} 
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| thoughts, to urge the most animated | 


action, to calm the ruffled spirits, and 
to eradicate every malignant propen- 
sity. 





DUTY OF PARENTS. 


In the middle orders of society, says 
Dr. Paley, those parents are most re- 
prehensible, who neither qualify their 
children for a profession, nor enable 
them to lve without one—and those 
in the highest, who, from indolence, 
| indulgence, or avarice, omit to procure 


which are necessary to make them 
useful in the stations to which they are 
destined.A man of fortune, who permits 


ee 


their children those liberal attainments | 
























-hisson toconsume the seasonof educat- 


ing in hunung, shooting, or frequenting 
assemblies, or other unedifying. if not 
vicious diversions, defrauds the com- 
munity of a benefactor. 





BEWARE OF CHEATS, 

We ought to practice so much cau- 
tion, as not to put ourselves in the way 
of injury, or invite the repetition of it. 
Ifa servant or tradesman has cheated 
us, we are not bound to trust him again ; 
for this is to encourage him in his dis- 


honest practices, which is doing him 
much harm. 





CONTRAST. 

While our minds are taken up with 
the objects of business before us, we 
are commonly happy—but when the 


mind is absent, and the thoughts are 
wandering to something else, we are 
often miserable. 





A young man wrote to his father, 
that he would not any longer continue 
his studies at Paris, and that he was 
disposed to return into the country. 
The angry father writes, “ Son, if you 
dare return, I'll instantly blow your 
brains out,’”” The son replies, “ Fa- 
ther, load your pistols, for I am just 
going to set out, 





An intoxicated subaltern met his 
general, who was going round the en- 
campment, and laying hold of the bri- 
dle of his horse, asked him the value. 
The general, perceiving his condition, 
had him taken to a house and put to 
bed. Next morning, the general ask- 
ed him how much he would give for 
the horse. Our sobered subaltern re- 
plied, “Sir, the merchant who yester- 
day eve was disposd to purchase 


_your horse, went eff early this morn- 
| ing. 

















NEW-YORK: 
SATURDAY, APRIL 10. 
Ye 
We understand that the command- 
ev of the British frigate Acasta, who 
is now off the Hook, has sent up 
achallenge to Commodore Decatur, 
to come down in the frigate United 
States, and meet him on the ocean; 
and that the Commodore returned for 
answer, that he would accept the chal- 
lenge on receiving assurance that the 
74’s, now in company with the Acasta, 

will not interfere in the contest. 


Tobias Lear, Esq. late American 
Consul at Algiers, and his family, ar- 
rived yesterday morning in the ship 
Halcyon, from Cadiz. The Halcyon 
was boarded off the Hook by the Bri- 
tish frigate Acasta. There was ano- 
ther frigate in company, and at a dis- 
tance ‘to lewayl were 6 ships of war, 
4 of them 74’s. 





BOMBARDMENT OF LEWISTOWN. 

Ov Tuesday evening last the Belve- 
dera and two.small vessels came close 
into Lewis, and commenced an attack 
by firing 321b. shot into the town, af- 
ter which a flag was-sent out. The 
British commanders persist in their 
deinand of a supply of provisions and 
and Col. S. P. Davis, com- 
mandant at Lewis, replied that neither 


water ; 


could be. complied with, and that the 
attack on the inhabitants of that town 
The at- 
tack was renewed, and continued un- 
til. 10 
battery silenced one of their most dan- 
gerous gun boats. 


was both wanton and cruel. 


o'clock. The fire from our 





The British fleet in Hampton Roads, 
consisting of three sail of the line and 
two frigates, have removed from that 
anchorage and taken up their former 
position in Lynnhaven Bay. 
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For the Olio. 


When the rude din of arms frighted peace 
from our shores, 
And Mars o’er our country had wav’d his 
bright sword ; 
Whilst the genius of warfare, amidst can- 
non’s roar, 
Columbia to crown with success pledg’d 
his word. 
Then the mandate went forth 
From the south to the north, 
And a whole list of heroes ear’d in the 
van, : 
For our rights to maintain 
O’er old Neptune’s demesne, 
We'll all be united and staunch to a man. 


Fair Fame’s brightest circlet interwoven 
with stars, 
And laurel wreath’d chaplets, shall crown 
our brave tars ; 
While Hull and Decatur, and Jones’s fair 
fame, 
With Bainbridge and Lawrence, light loyal- 
ty’s flame. 
Through the welken go forth 
From the south to the norih, 
What alist of brave heroes appear in the 
van! 
For our rights to maintain 
O’er old Neptune’s demesne, 
We'll all be united and staunch to a man. 


Blest Columbia, thy deeds shall coeval with 
time, 
(Renew’d with fresh vigor when tyrants 
assail ;) 
Astonish thy foes, and resound through each 
clime, 
And thy efforts in freedom’s fair cause 
eer prevail. 
Through the welken go forth, &e. 
I. X- 
—— 


For the Olvo. 


Orlando, il grieves me that talents like thine 
Should to. prose be. restricted, and noi em- 
brace rhyme : 


Tnvoke inspiration—prolific your muse 
chuse. 


Then why will you limit and why keep con- 
fin’d 
Those powers of geniur, 


mind 





ad 


Which in embryo sleeps ? Come, come strik ¢ 
the lyre, 
That ages unborn may peruse and admire. 
MARIA, 


6+ 
MARRIED. 

On Sunday evening, by the Rev. Dr. Kuy- 
per, Mr. James Chatterton, of this city, to 
Miss Elfrida St. John, of Norwalk. 

On Saturday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. 
Miller, Mr. Lewis Rivers, of Elizabethtown, 
to Miss Rachel Many, of this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. Mr. Lyel, Mr. 
William Ruckel, to Miss Betsy Tall, both of 
this city. 

Same evening, by the Rev. William Par- 
kinson, Mr. Jobn Dodge, to Miss Phoebe 
Degrote. 


On Wednesday last, by the Rev. Dr. Kuy- - 


pers, Mr William Clark, of the firm of Clark 
& Ingersoll, to Miss Mary Bogart, daughie: 
of Mr. Abraham Bogart, all of (his city. 
—D +e 
DIED. 

At Bethlem, Albany, on the 27th ult. of 
the prevailing fever, Mr. Peter Alien, in the 
2ist vear of his age. 

On the 5th inst. suddenly, in the 58th year 
of his age, Mr. John Batchellor. 

On Tuesday evening, Capt. John Mooney, 


; aged S1 years. 


‘land, situate in Lake’s 


Same day, ofa lingering nes 3, Which she 
bore with Christian patience and fortitude, 
Mrs. Ann Goodman, wife of R. Goodman. 

‘Lhursday morning, in the 67th year of hig 
age, Mr. John Hoogland. 





TO LET, 
For one or more years, and possession 
given immediately, a house and nine acres ol 


‘Tour, Bloowing- 


| dale, about 3 miles from the city, known by 


| 
| 
| 


t 


} variety of fruit of u 


i 
| 
| 
} 


| the above. 
that pure light of | No. 54 An‘honv-s'reet, 


| wiib two acres 


the name of the 
HERMITAGE. 


The house is large and commodious, con- 


4 


tains four rooms ona floor, together with a 


spactous hail. The land produces 


a prea: 


> best quality in their 


Ap gang : | season. 
| will give subject of matter as much as you | 


Als», three houses on Bloominedale road, 
of land attached te each 


One lot of land containing 9 aeres adjoining 


April 19th. t€ , 


For further particulars apply et. 

























































































From the Port Folio 


MARIA. 
I will not say the maid I love 
ts fairer than the evening star, 
When beautiful o’er bill and grove, 
Through falling dews it gleams afar. 


But, O! her goodness, I will say, 
fs sweeter for its soothing powers, 

Than twilight zephyrs when they play 
Chrough arboured walk of breathing flowers 


I will not call her soul more bright 
Than open noon, in summer tide, 

Repulsive in its blaze of light, 
That dazzles sense on every side; 


But, O, her heart as bland I call 
As sweet, and all as clear from stain, 
As the soft moonlight beams that fall 
And melt along the moving main. 


The love of such a heart would be 
Like a bright heavenly cloud sublime, 
‘Phat should around encompass me 

And shut out worldly wo and crime. 


Yet, O, can ne’er L wish her mine, 
My frailties and my griefs to prove ! 
{ can but wish 1 were divine, 
To love her with an angel’s love. 





DESCRIPTION OF CHRIST. 


O thou in whose presence my soul takes de- 
Hight, 
Gn whom in affliction I cal ; 
My comfort by day, and my song in the night, 
My hope, my salvation, my all. 
Where dost thou at noon-tide resort with thy 
sheep, 
To feed on the pasture of love ? 
Vor why in the valley of death shall I weep, 
Or alone m the wilderness rove ? 
© why should I wanderan alien from thee, 
And cry in the desart for bread ? 
Thy foes will rejoice, when my sorrows 
they see, 
Ani smile at the tears I have shéd. 
Ye daughters of Zion, declare, have ve seen, 
The Star that on Israel} shone ? 
Sey, if in your tents my beloved has been, 
And where wiih his flocks he is gone ? 


This is my beloved, his form is divine, 


Tiis vestments shed odours areund ; 
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The locks on his head are as grapes on the 
vine, 
When autumn with plenty is crown’d. 
The roses of Sharon, the lilies that grow, 
In the vales on the banks of the streams, 
On his cheecks, in the beauty of excellence 
blow— 
And his eyes are as quivers of beams! 


His voice as the sound of the dulcimer sweet, 
Is heard through the shadows of death ; 

The cedars of Yebanon bow at his feet, 
The air is . with his breath, 

His lips as a fountain of righteousness flow, 
That waters the garden of grace ; 

From which their the Gentiles 

shall know, 


salvation 


And bask in the smiles of his face. 


Love sits in his eye-lids, and seatters delight 
Through all the bright mansions on high : 

Their faces the cheribims veil in his sight, 
And tremble with fulness of joy. 

He looks, and ten thousands of angels re- 

joice, 

And myriads wait for his word ; 

He speaks, and eternity, fill’d with his voice, 
Re-echoes the praise of her Lord. 





THE MARINER. 
’Twas on a dreary stormy night, 
Loud thunder shook the sky, 
The foaming ocean roar’d its might, 
The lightning gleam’d on high , 


I stood upon the rocky shore 
The dreadful scene to view, 
Regardless of the dreadful show’r— 
The hurricane that blew. 


I heard a signal of distress— 
I siretch’d my eyes afar; 
Under-full sail a ship did press 
To gain the rocky shore. 


In vain were all her num’rous sails, 
In vain her struggles were ; 

They found their strength began to fail, 
And yielded to despair. 


“Oh, Ellen! Ellen!” said a voice, 
1 beard it in the gale ; 

‘¢ No more with you will I rejoice 
In our paternal vale! 


Meanwhile the vessel, to and fro, 
Advane’d towards the shore ; 








A mountain wave sunk her below, 
And she was seen no more! 





AFFLICTION, 
When Sickness loads each heavy hour, 
And weighs the sinking spirits down 
When the black clouds of sorrow low’r 
And every prospect wears a frown : 


Shall dark despair my soul possess ? 
Shall fretful murmurs fill my heart ? 
And shail Llove my God the less, 
Whose wisdom dooms me now to smart : 


Nay; though he scourge me, Pll submit, 
And patient, suffer all he wills ; 

His dicipline is just and fit, 
He turns to good all seeming ills. 


O, when Afliction damps my joy, 
And low I lie beneath thy rod ; 

Teach me to see, through Faith’s keen eye, 
Thy hand, my Father and my God! 


ON BEING ADVISED TO MARRY, 
Sir, you are prudent, good, and wise, 
I own, and thank you from my heart, 
And much approve what you advise ; 
But let me think—before I start. 


For folks well able to discern 

Who knows what ’tis to take a wife, 
Say, ’tis a case of such concern, 

A man should think on’t—all his life. 





EPIGRAM. 


’Tis plain (says John) wealth cannot save 
For Caesus lies within his grave ; 

He was so good, some really think, 

That virtne was his meat and drink— 
Says Tom, if thence he drew his breath, 
No doubt but he was starv’d to death. 
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